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La Villa Rossini. 


(Translated for this Journal, from Le Gaulois.} 


I: will be curious, some day, to sketch the eccen- 
tric encampments assigned by the necessities of the 
war to the corps francs: sometimes a factory or a 
public ball room, a church or a café; sometimes a 
farm or a historic house, an abandoned quarry or a 
young ladies’ boarding school. 

The tirailleurs éclaireurs Parisiens,and the company 
of francs-tireurs Deschamps, to which I had the hon- 
or of belonging, occupied alternately an abode illus- 
trious among all, Rossini’s villa. 

Pallas encamped at the house of Apollo, as an old 
marine said, a franc-tireur of my company. 

This Villa Rossini, which all Paris knew, is situa- 
ted on the Avenue Ingres, at the gate of the Bois de 
Boulogne, with its back as it were against the ram- 

parts. 

Large, high, white, square and citizen-like, it lifts 
its head rashly above the fortifications, and seems 
built on purpose to receive the bombshells. 

There lived and died the author of Guillaume Tell. 
_And from there, our remingtons upon our shoulders, 
our revolvers in our belts, we set out for the Mouli- 
neaux, the bridge of Sevres or Billancourt. 

Rossini adored his villa and this charming, this ad- 
mirable Bois de Boulogne, where he walked inces- 
santly, till it became like his own private park. Ev- 
erybody knew him, loved him, in the neighborhood, 
and the guards of the Bois pointed out complacently 
the little tufted valley where he promenaded every 
morning, and the rustic bench on which he used to 
sit. : 

Where now shall we find the little bench and tuft- 
ed valley? where the Bois de Boulogne ? 

It burns between our two andirons. 

Poor Rossini! He, whose teeth were set on edge 
so by the shrill scream of the locomotive, what would 
he have said of the marine pieces of the honorable M. 
Fleuriat de Langle, pleading without respite, but a 
little strong, the cause of Paris ? 

What would he have said, above all, to see his 
peaceful villa, where he far-niente d so voluptuously, 
transformed into a post of francs-tireurs ? 

In the antichamber, instead of flowers, caps and 
knapsacks, carbines and bayonets. In the vast 
kitchen where, gently leaning on his long cane, he 
did not disdain to come and watch with his own eye, 
so amiable and fine, the macaroni that he loved, a 
Jranc-tireur is paring onions, or stewing a cat soldier 
fashion. 

In the grand saloon, painted in fresco, are mat- 
tresses in place of tapestry, and on these mattresses 
Srancs-tireurs snatching a little broken sleep between 
two cannon shots. 

In the time of the illustrious maestro I visited this 
celebrated villa, and I found it adorned with magnifi- 
cent presents and precious souvenirs ; on the man- 
tlepiece, marvels of art, a very beautiful and very fine 
figure of the master of the house; then a superb me- 
dallion in Sévres porcelain, with the names of all 
Rossini’s masterworks for an inscription. 

Farther on, in a delicious little salon, all hung with 
chintz, a very curious xolian harp. 

In place of the harp we have to-day a chest, our 
chest of cartridges ! 

A large and beautiful iron railing, opening upon 
the garden, at the left of the oriental kiosk of the 
concierge, led obliquely to the house. But in front 
of the doorsteps, on the Avenue Ingres, was a little 





gate half hidden by dense ivy and surmounted by a 
gilded lyre. 

It was Rossini’s private entrance, and it was there 
we mounted guard. 

Here, too, Rossini loved to stroll under the shade of 
the sycamores of the Avenue and to mingle, un- 
known, with the ball players at the Ranelagh. 

Bombs have replaced the balls, and instead of the 
little gilded lyre, the flag of Geneva flaps sorrowfully 
in the wintry wind, and seems to bleed with its two 
cross-shape wounds. 

The greatest luxury of this historic villa, which 
now for nearly five months has been our post of 
privilege, is the gardens sown with greensward and 
masses of shrubbery, decorated with statues and with 
a very beautiful fountain in carved stone: three al- 
legorical figures, Faith, Hope and Charity, sustain, 
evangelically, a huge vase, from which fall long and 
tufted garlands of ivy. 

One morning, after passing a snowy night upon 
the outposts, amid fire of musketry, we came back 
more in the humor, I assure you, of swallowing a 
good soup, than of humming a grand aria from Guil- 
laume Tell. 

In crossing the garden I suddenly descried a su- 
perb angora hanging in a bush,—an angora of the 
handsomest, the fattest, the most tender species ! 

—Providence has gool moments, said I to myself. 
Behold our breakfast! Doubtless it is the God of 
armies who has sent it. Surely he has felt some 
compunctions, for, it must be confessed, he spoils us 
only moderately. 

Saying this, I unsheathe my sword-bayonet ; the 
furious cat glares wildly at me and, with a bound, 
takes refuge at the feet of the three theologic virtues 
—of the fountain. 

I was hungry and gave chase : with a new bound 
he leaps upon the shoulder of Charity, as if he would 
make appeal to my sentiments of humanity. 

I was hungry, I repeat it. Idraw my revolver and 
take aim. Behold the creature crouching on the 
arm of Hope! I aim again, I fire, and... . I per- 
ceive my angora squatting like a sphynx upon the 
head of Faith. 

From this pedestal he plunges into the thicket and 
disappears. ’Tis Faith alone that saves ! 

That morning we breakfasted upon a shoulder of 
King Charles. 

In the neighborhood of the Villa Rossini, at nearly 
equal distances, dwelt formerly Proudhon, Jules 
Janin, Lamartine. 

* * * * * 

The chAlet of our master, Jules Janin, has always 
remained the discreet sanctuary of the Muses; but 
the abode of Proudhon has become a post of veterans 
or guardians of the peace ; the chilet of Lamertine, 
those Charmeltes, in the Bois de Boulogne, has been 
transformed into a park of artillery, and cannons 
crouch where sighed the singer of Elvire and Gra- 
ziella. 

But as for us, we make our camp at Rossini’s. To- 
day, tirailleurs and francs-tireurs have quitted the 
villa of the great maestro, and without doubt the lit- 
tle gilded lyre will shine again above that gate where 
we kept guard. 

Adieu, Rossini! and, in the language of the old 
marine, franc-tireur of my company, Pallas, poor 
Pallas in deep mourning, thanks Apollo for his hos- 
pitality. Futsert DuMonreIL. 


, 





The Hundredth Anniversary of Beetho- 
ven’s Birth.* 
ANOTHER ESSAY BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
“Quasi Fantasia” 


The year 1749 brought us Goethe ; 1756, Mo- 
zart; 1759, Schiller; and 1770, Beethoven. 
Thus, within the short space of twenty-one years 
four of the greatest poetic geniuses were born— 
four men of whom not only the German Father- 
land, but all mankind must be proud. 

And even more happy than proud, since the 
most splendid gift which the Divine Being from 
time to time vouchsafes to poor humanity is that 
of genius. Through it we receive the highest 
good in which we are capable of participating— 
the forgetfulness of self in a nobler life. Genius 
it is that gives us, if but for a few short hours, 
that which the believer awaits with earnest hope 
in another and a better world. 

Has there ever existed a poet who transported 
our souls into his ideal kingdom with more irre- 
sistible force than our Beethoven? Certainly 
not. More universal effects have been achieved 
by others, but none more deep or noble. Nay, 
we may say without exaggeration that never did 
an artist live whose creations were so truly new ; 
—his sphere was the unforeseen. 

Amidst so much that is trivial and dispiriting 
in art and life, the widely diffused interest, the 
delight in the creations of the wondrous man is 
a bright sign of our times. I do not say the com- 
prehension of them; that is not, and cannot be 
the case. But there are, perhaps, no poems in 
the love and admiration of which so many of the 
highest intellects concur as the tone-pooms of our 
master. To the essential nature of our Art, 
which bears within itself the all-reconciling ele- 
ment of love, must we attribute the fact that 
against it the most violent differences in religious, 
political, and philosophical opinion make no 
stand—it is the might of Beethoven’s genius 
which subdues the proudest minds, while quick- 
ening the pulsations of the simplest hearts. 

If in anything the will of man shows itself 
weak, nay, helpless, it is in the matter of intel- 
lectual creation. A very strong will (is not even 
this beyond the reach of most?) may lead to 
great learning, to brilliant technical acquire- 
ments, to virtue itself; a spontaneous poetic 
thought in word, tone, or color, it will never be 
able to bring forth. Thus, the true relation of 
genius to us is that of a star, diffusing light and 
warmth, which we enjoy and admire. Since, 
however, to the higher man recognition and grat- 
itude are necessities, since he desires to add in- 
telligence and reverence to his admiration, and 
would willingly offer up love also to the subject 
of it, he begins to investigate. He asks, what 
the divine germ, existing even in the lisping child, 
demanded for its development ; what Cronghe it 
out into blossom—what influences worked upon 
it beneficially—to what extent he who was so 
nobly gifted was supported and furthered by 
moral strength—how he used the talent commit- 
ted to him—finally, how he fought through the 
life-struggle from which no mortal is exempt. 

And then he inquires again and further: which 
of his qualities, which of the properties peculiar 
to himself, affects us ost strongly ?—in what re- 
lation does he stand to the development of his 
art—in what to that of his nation ?—how does 
he appear with regard to his own century ? 

A mere attempt at answering these questions, 
and the many connected with them, would re- 
quire an enormous apparatus of a biographic and 
esthetic nature, including a knowledge of the 


° * This Essay is prefixed to the beautiful volume recently 
published in London : “‘Beersoven, a Memoir,” by Ex.iotr 
Grarme. It originally apppeared in Germany, in the Salon. 
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history of art and culture, and an acquaintance 
with musical technicalities. It does not fall eith- 
er within our power or the scope of these pages 
to make any approach to such a task. A few 
slight hints may suffice to prevent our forgetting 
(amid the extraordinary and _ all-engrossing oc- 
currences of the present time) the day which 
sent to us a hundred years ago the no less extra- 
ordinary man, who, a prophet in the noblest sense 
of the word, foresaw and declared (though only 
in tones) the nobleness and yreatness which will 
be revealed by the German people, if friendly 
stars shine upon their future. 

A species of caste seems to have been implant- 
ed in man by nature—there are families of states- 
men, warriors, theologians, artists. It will nev- 
ertheless be admitted that while it is often the 
case that circumstances, family traditions, cause 
the sons to follow in their fathers’ footsteps, it 
frequently happens that the calling lays hold of 
the man, becomes, in the truest sense of the 
word, a calling. 


Several of our first composers have sprung out 
of families in which the profession of music was 
chiefly followed—but certainly not many. One 
thing, however, was common to nearly all—they 
were marvellous children, prodigies. Prodigy ! 
now-a-days an ominous word, recalling immedi- 
ately to mind industrious fathers, who force on 
concerts, and musical attainments which do not 
refresh by their maturity, but only excite aston- 
ishment at the precocity of those from whom they 
are exacted. Tie abuse of the phenomenon has 
brought the latter itse!f into a bad light. A mu- 
sical hot-house plant foreed into premature 
bloom through vanity or the thirst for money 
may soon become stunted; none the less, how- 
ever, does the fact remain, that no intellectual 
gifc shows or develops itself earlier than that of 
music. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hummel, Rossi- 
ni, Mendelssohn, Clara Schumann, Liszt, Joa- 
chim, were prodigies. Nature knows what she 
is about. Tle alone to whom this wondrous tone- 
language has become a second mother tongue, 
will be able to express himself with freedom in 
it; but how soon do we begin to attempt our 
mother tongue! And how few succeed in really 
learning to speak it! 

It would be inexplicable had not our Beetho- 
ven been almost a prodigy. He was one, but 
after such a sound, healthy sort, that those about 
him were more struck by the thought of his great 
future, than enthusiastic about his achievements 
at the time. The compositions which have been 
preserved to us from his boyish days bear traces, 
even then, of the frank, honest mode of expres- 
sion which remained his to the end of his career. 
Naturally, their contents are trifling ; what hasa 
boy of twelve years to communicate to the world, 
if his inner life develop itself according to nature? 
Borne onwards by his artistic readiness, he at- 
tained, however, at a very early age an honora- 
ble, independent position with regard to the out- 
er world. He had pares quitted childhood when 
he was organist at the Elector’s Court in Bonn. 
At a later period he occupied for several years 
the post of violist in the orchestra. The viola 
was then one of the most neglected orchestral 
instruments, and we must form but a slight esti- 
mate of Beethoven's achievements upon it. It 
was, however, invaluable for him, the future 
Commander of the instrumental tone-world, to 
have served in the line. In fact, every striving 
young composer ought, as a matter of duty, to 
act for at least one year as member of an orches- 
tra, were it only at the great drum. It is the 
surest method of making the individuality of the 
different sound organs ineffaceably one’s own. 
When the latter are entrusted to capable execu- 
tants (as was the case in the Electoral orchestra), 
the idea of a definite personality is added to the 
peculiarity of the instrument, which is not at all 
a bad thing. How often in later years may the 
image of one or the other of his former colleagues 
have presented itself vividly and helpfully to the 
mind of the master, as he sat meditating over a 
score! How often may he have heard .in_ spirit 
an expressive solo performed by one of them! | 

The stimulus which Beethoven received from 
singers in those early days at Bonn did not work 





very deeply. His own father, indeed, was one 
of the Elector’s vocalists, and sang both in church 
and on the stage. But he was a sorry fellow, 
who saw in his gifted son only a means of extri- 
cating himself from his gloomy pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and certainly not the man to inspire him for 
the wedding of Word to Tone—the noblest union 
ever contracted. 

Even in the most magnificent of Beethoven’s 
vocal works there exists a certain roughness ; the 
words domineer over the melody, or the lafter 
over the poem. That perfect union—that melt- 
ing in one another of both factors—which is pe- 
culiar to Mozart and Handel, is found only sepa- 
rately (rereinzelt) in him. Would a youth spent 
in the midst of a great song-world have led our 
master along other paths ? 


Certainly not without significance for his de- 
velopment was the fact, that he was born on the 
lovely banks of our joyous old Rhine. Do we 
not sometimes hear it surging ke a wave of the 
mighty stream throngh the Beethoven harmo- 
nies? Do we not feel ourselves blown upon by 
the fresh mountain air? And do not the cor- 
dial, true-hearted melodies, which so often escape 
from the master, breathe the very magic of one 
of those enchanting evenings which we talk or 
dream away on the shore of the most truly Ger- 
man stream? The taste for an open air life (a 
life im Freien, in freeness, as the German lan- 
guage so nobly expresses it) remained faithful to 
him until the end; and we can scarcely picture 
him to ourselves than as wandering in forests and 
valleys, listening for the springs which sparkled 
within himself. 

Scientific knowledge, even in its most elemen- 
tary form, was hardly presented to the notice of 
the young musician, and if at a later period any 
interest in such pursuits had arisen within him, 
he would have been obliged to dismiss it. On 
the other hand, he buried himself with his whole 
soul in the loftiest works of poetry, that second 
higher world, and always came back with renew- 
ed delight upon the works of Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, and Schiller. Many and varied 
were the influences which they exerted upon him. 
They were to him “intellectual wine,” as Bettina 
once named his music. But those are com- 
pletely mistaken who expect to find, either in 
them or anywhere else, positive expositions or 
elucidations of Beethoven's compositions, as some 
have occasionally attempted to do, building their 
theory partly on utterances of the master. When 
the latter refers the constantly inquiring secre- 
tarv, Schindler (I know not on what occasion), 
to Shakespeare's. “Tempest,” it was, after all, 
only an answer—nothing more. The awakening 
of pure musical imagination is just as inexplicable 
as are its results. One thing alone stands firm, 
that which speaks to the heart, came from the 
heart,—but the life-blood which pulsates at the 
heart of the true artist is a thousand times more 
richly composed than that which flows in our 
veins. No esthetic physiologist will ever be able 
to analyze it completely. And in life, is it only 
the deep thoughts, the extraordinary occurrences, 
which call forth all our sensations, out of which 
alone our happiness and our misery are formed ? 
Is not a calm, serene autumn day enough to en- 
trance our inmost nature ? a single verse to con- 
sole us? the friendly glance of a maiden to throw 
us into the sweetest reverie? What trifling in- 
fluences affect the eternally rising and falling 
quicksilver of onr hopes! And thus the smallest 
oceasions may have been sufficient to cause -vi- 
bration in a soul so highly strung as Beethoven's. 
Most powerfully, however, in such a genius, 
worked the pure creative impulse, that eternally 
glowing fire in the deepest recesses of his nature, 
with its voleanic—but, in this instance, blissful 
eruptions. 

We know that Beethoven proceeded as a 
young man to Vienna, which he never after- 
wards left. He found there (at least in the first 
half of his residence ) enthusiastic admirers, intel- 
ligent friends, admission to distinguished circles, 
and lastly, that most necessary evil—money. No- 
body will grudge to the lively, good-humored, 
imperial city the fame of being able to designate 
as her own a brilliant line of our greatest tone- 





poets. But then she ought not to take it amiss 
that we should wonder how, within her walls, at 
that time, so magnificent an artistic development 
as Beethoven’s should ever have been accom- 
plished. Shall we say, not because, but—in spite 
of her? or shall we utter the supposition that no 
agglomeration of men can be sufficient for genius, 
since it treads a way of its own, which bears no 
names of streets ? When, however, the question 
comes under discussion, of the relation of a great 
composer to that public among whom his lot is 
cast, we cannot deny that it is easier to under- 
stand how a Handel created his oratorios in the 
so-called unmusical London, than how Beethoven 
composed his symphonies in the musical Vienna 
of the period. The former found himself in Lon- 
don in the midst of a grand public life,—grand 
were the powers over which he held sway, like 
the continually increasing throngs of listeners 
who streamed to his performances. When, on 
the other hand, we hear of the difficulty with 
which Beethoven, during the course of a quarter 
of a century, succeeded in giving about a dozen 
concerts in which his Titanic orchestral poems 
were performed for the first time, we become 
faint at heart. And I cannot do otherwise than 
express my conviction that, under other condi- 
tions, no inconsiderable portion of his works, 
which are (to use Schumann’s expression) veiled 
symphonies, would have revealed their true nature. 
The world,of the musicians would hardly have 
been more enriched thereby, but the musical pub- 
lie would have benefited. For millions would 
have been edified. where now hundreds torment 
themselves (with quartets and sonatas) for the 
most part in vain. 

Yes! these symphonies and overtures, with 
their unpretending designations, are the first 
poems in our time, and they are national poems 
in a far truer sense than the songs of the Edda, 
and all connected with them, ever can or will be 
for us, despite the efforts of littérateurs and ar- 
tists. Yes! in the soul of this Rhinelander, who 
every day inveighed against the town and the 
state in which he lived, who was zealous for the 
French Republic. and ready to become Kapell- 
meister to King Jerome—in this soul was con- 
densed the most ideal Germania ever conceived 
by the noblest mind. With the poet we may ex- 
elaim, “For he was ours !”—ours through what 
he uttered—ours through the form in which he 
spoke—ours, for we were true to the proverb in 
the way we ill-treated and misunderstood him. 

“Industry and love” Goethe claims for his 
countrymen. No artist ever exercised these 
qualities with regard to his art in a higher degree 
than did Beethoven. She was to him the highest 
good—no care, no joy of life could separate him 
from her. Neither riches nor honors estranged 
him from the ideal which he perceived and strove 
after so long as he breathed. He never could do 
enough to satisfy himself either in single works 
or in his whole career. He spared himself no 
trouble in order to work out his thoughts to the 
fullest maturity, to the most transparent clear- 
ness. To the smallest tone-picture he brought 
the fullest power. His first sketches, like the 
autographs of his scores, show in the plainest 
manner that irflexible persistency, that unwea- 
ried patience, which we presuppose in the scien- 
tific investigator, but which, in the inspired sing- 
er fill us with astonishment and admiration. In 
all conflicts (and every artistic creation is a con- 
flict) the toughest difficulty is to persevere. 

Truth was a fundamental part of Beethoven’s 
character. What he sang came from his deepest 
soul. Never did he allow himself to make con- 
cessions either to the multitude and its frivolity, 
or to please the vanity of executants. The cour- 
age which is bound up with this resembles the 
modest bravery of the citizen, but it celebrates 
even fewer triumphs than the latter. 

Beethoven was proud, not vain. He had the 
consciousness of his intellectual power—he re- 
joiced to see it recognized—but he despised the 
small change of every-day applause. Suspicious 
and hasty, he gave his friends occasion for many 
complaints, but nowhere do we find a trace of 
any pretension to hero-worship. He stood too 
high to feel himself honored by such proceedings ; 
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but, at the same time, he had too much regard 
for the independent manliness of others to be 
pleased with a homage which clashed against 
that. 

What a fulness of the noblest, the sublimest 
conceptions must have lived and moved in him 
to admit of their crystallizing themselves into 
the melodies which transport us !—softness with- 
out weakness, enthusiasm without hollowness, 
longing without sentimentality, passion without 
madness. He is deep but never turgid, pleasant 
but never insipid, lofty but never bombastic. In 
the expression of love, fervent, tender, overflow- 
ing with happiness or with melancholy, but nev- 
er with{ignoble sensuality. He can be cordial, 
cheerful, joyful to extravagance, to excess—nev- 
er to vulgarity. In the deepest suffering he does 
not lose himself—he triumphs over it. He has 
been called humorous—it is a question whether 
music, viewed in its immediateness and truth, be 
capable of expressing humor—yet it may be that 
he sometimes “smiles amid tears.” With true 
majesty does he move in his power, in his lofti- 
ness, in the boldness of his action, which may rise 
to defiance—never to senseless licence. A little 
self-will shows itself here and there, but it suits 
him well, for it is not the self-will of obstinacy, 
but of striving. He can be pious, never hypo- 
critical ; his lofty soul rises to the Unspeakable ; 
he falls on his knees with humility, but not with 
slavish fear, for he feels the divinity within. A 
trace of heroic freedom pervades all his creations, 
consequently they work in the cause of freedom. 
The expression, “Jm Freien”—liberty ! might 
serve as the inscription on a temple dedicated to 
his genius! 

Like nature herself, he is varied in his forms, 
without ever relinquishing a deep-laid, well-con- 
certed basis; he is rich in the melodies which he 
produces, but never lavish; he acts in regard to 
them with a wise economy. In the working out 
of his thoughts he unites the soundest musical 
logic to the richest inventive boldness. Seldom 
only does he forget the words of Schiller,—“In 
— he leaves unsaid, I discover the master of 
style.” 

This wise economy does not forsake him either 
in the selection or the number of the organs which 
he employs. He avoids every superfluity, but 
the spirits of sound which he invokes must obey 
him. Nevertheless, not to slavish servitude does 
he reduce them; on the contrary, he raises them 
in their own estimation by that which he exacts 
from them. What might be urged against him, 
perhaps, is that he sometimes makes demands 
upon them to which they are not adequate, that 
his ideal conception goes beyond their power of 
execution. 

He has spoken almost exclusively in the highest 
forms of instrumental music, and where, in one 
way or other, words are added to these, he has al- 
ways been actuated by high motive. He sings of 
Love and Freedom with Goethe, of Joy with 
Schiller, of the heroism of Conjugal Love in “Fi- 
delio ;” in his solemn Mass he gives expression to 
all those feelings which force their way from man 
tohis Maker. 


Enough, enough! we would never have done, 
were we to say all that could be said about such a 
mind. Dare we now really claim his creations, 
which breathe the highest humanity, as specially 
German? I think this will be granted us when 
we add to it the consideration that our greatest 
poets and thinkers have, in like manner, struck 
root firmly in their nationality, whence they have 
grown up—away, beyond—into those regions 
from which their glance embraced but one nobly 
striving human family. 


Tt has been often declared that we, for long, felt 
and recognized our national unity only through 
the works of our poets, artists, and philosophers ; 
but it has never been fully recognized that it was 
our first tone-poets in particular, who caused the 
essential Serman character to be appreciated by 
other nations. There are, perhaps, no two Ger- 
man names which can rejoice in a popularity— 
widely diffused in the most dissimilar nations— 
equal to that of Mozart and Beethoven. And 
Haydn, and Weber, and Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn ! what a propaganda have they made for 





the Fatherland! That they speak a universal 
language does not prevent their uttering in it the 
best which we possess as Germans. 

Nevertheless, as men are constituted, it is not 
to be denied that what enchants does not on that 
account overawe them; they esteem the beauti- 
ful, they respect only force and strength, even 
should these work destroyingly. 

Well, then! Germany has now shown what 
she can do in this way; she will bloom afresh, 
and follow out her high aims in every direction. 
The consideration which we could long since 
have claimed as a people, will then be freely 
accorded to the German state. 

As a musician, I can wish for the nation noth- 
ing better than that it should resemble a Beetho- 
ven symphony,—full of poetry and power ; indi- 
visible, yet many-sided ; rich in thought and sym- 
metrical in form; exalted and mighty ! 

And for the Beethoven symphonies I could 
wish directors and executants like those of whom 
the world’s history will speak when considering 
the nineteenth century. But History, if at all 
true to her task, must also preserve the name of 
the man who, nearly seventy years ago, created 
the Eroica,—an achievement in the intellectual 
life which may place itself boldly by the side of 
every battle which has left invigorating and for- 
mative traces on the destiny of mankind. 





Mendelssohn at Buckingham Palace. 
The original of the following interesting letter by 
Mendelssohn has just been published by his son in a 
German periodical. With the Pall Mall Gazette, 
from which we borrow the translation, we wonder 
how many more of these charming effusions are lying 


concealed. 
Frankfort, July 19, 1842. 


My DEAREST LITTLE Motuer,—I must tell youa 
little more about London and of the days after our 
trip to Manchester. I could not make up my mind to 
go to Dublin because of the twelve hours’ sea jour- 
ney, the thought of which crushed all my ideas. We 
spent two peaceful days in Manchester with the un- 
cles and aunts, but as soon as we got back to London 
the whirl began again. I shall tell you all about it 
verbally—how disgracefully Cécile carried on with 
Sir Edward Bulwer, and how old Rogers (Sam Rog- 
ers, you know) squeezed her hand and begged her to 
bring up her children to be as charming as herself, 
and to speak English as well (this made a sensation) 
and how Mr. Roebuck came in (ask Dirichlet who he 
is), and how we played charades at the Beneckes’, and 
Klingemann acted a West Indian planter and Sir 
Walter Scott, and how the Directors of the Philhar- 
monic gave me a fish dinner at Greenwich with 
whitebait and speeches, and how they sang my Anti- 
gone music at the Moscheles’ (I must imitate that 
on the piano for your benefit—I sea Rebecca laugh- 
ing already: but why does she never write?) and how 
I waitee for Herr von Massow at the Brunswick Ho- 
tel, and spoke to Herr Abeken at the Bansens’, and 
how we had a great dinner at the Bunsens’—all this 
I shall describe minutely when Isce you ; but I must 
at once tell you all the details of my last visit at 
Buckingham Palace. I know how it will amuse you, 
dear mother, and me too. It is, as G. says, the one 
really pleasant and thoroughly comfortable English 
house, where one feels @ son aise. Of course I do 
know a few others, but yet on the whole I agree with 
him. Joking _———- Albert had asked me to 
goto him on Saturday at two o’clock, so that I 
might try hisorgan before I left England; I found 
him alone, and as we were talking away, the Queen 
came in, also alone, in a simple morning dress. She 
said she was obliged to leave for Claremont in an 
hour, and then suddenly interrupting herself, ex- 
claimed, “But goodness, what a confusion!” for the 
wind had littered the whole room, and even the 
pedals of the organ (which, by the way, made a very 
pretty feature in the room), with leaves of music from 
a large portfolio that lay open. As she spoke she 
knelt down and began picking up the music; Prince 
Albert helped, and I too was not idle. Then Prince 
Albert proceeded to explain the stops to me, and she 
said she would meanwhile put things straight. I 
begged that the Prince would first play me some- 
thing, so that, as I said, I might boast about it in 
Germany ; and he played a Chorale, by heart, with 
the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and correctly 
that it would have done credit to any professional, 
and the Queen, having finished her work, came and 
sat by him and listened and looked pleased. Then 
it was my turn, and 1 began my chorus from “St. 





Paul”—‘‘How lovely are the messengers.” Before I 
got to the end of the first verse they both joined in 
the chorus, and all the time Prince Albert managed 
the stops for me so cleverly—first a flute, at the forte 
the great organ, at the D major part the whole, then 
he made a lovely diminuendo with the stops, and so 
on to the end of the piece, and all by heart—that I 
was really quite enchanted. Then the young Prince 
of Gotha came in, and there was more chatting ; and 
the Queen asked if I had written any new songs, and 
said she was very fond of singing my published ones. 
“You should sing one to him,” said Prince Albert; 
and, after a little begging, she said she would try the 
“Friihlingslied” in B flat—‘If it is still here,” she 
added, ‘‘for all my music is packed up for Claremont.” 
Prince Albert went to loook for it, but came back, 
saying it was already packed. “But one might per- 
haps unpack it,” said I. “We must send for Lady 
,’ she said. (I did not catch the name). So 
the bell was rung, and the servants were sent after it, 
but without success; and at last the Queen went 
herself, and while she was gone Prince Albert said to 
me, “She begs you will accept this present as a re- 
membrance,’, and gave me a little case with a beauti- 
ful ring on which is engraved “V. R. 1842.” Then 
the Queen came back and said, “Lady —— is gone, 
and has taken all my things with her. It really is 
most annoying.” (You can’t think how that amused 
me.) I then begged that I might not be made to 
suffer for the accident, and hoped she would sing an- 
other song. After some consultation with her hus- 
band he said, “She will sing you something of 
Gluck’s.” Meantime the Princess of Gotha had 
come in, and we five proceeded through various cor- 
ridors and rooms to the Queen’s sitting-room, where 
there was a gigantic rocking horse standing near the 
sofa, and two big bird-cages, and pictures on the 
walls, and splendidly bound books on the table, and 
music on the piano. The Duchess of Kent came in 
too, and while they were all talking I rummaged 
about amongst the music, and soon discovered my 
first set of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather 
to sing one of those than the Gluck, to which she 
very kindly consented ; and which did she choose ? 
—“Schéner und schéner schmiickt sich!” sang it 
quite charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with 
very good execution. Only in the line “Der Prosa 
Lasten und Miih,” where it goes down to D, and 
then comes up again chromatically, she sang D sharp 
each time, and as I gave her the note both times, the 
last time she sang D, and there it ought to have been 
D sharp. But with the exception of this little mis- 
take it was really charming, and the last long G I 
have never heard better, or purer, or more natural 
from any amateur. Then I was obliged to confess 
that Fanny had written the song (which I found very 
hard, but pride must have a fall) and beg her to sing 
one of my own also. If I would give her plenty of 
help she would gladly try, she said, and then she 
sang the Pilgerspruch “Luss dich nur,” really quite 
faultlessly, and with charming feeling and expres- 
sion. I thought to myself, one must not pay too 
many compliments on such an occasion, so I merely 
thanked her a great many times; upon which she 
said, “Oh, if oaly I had not been so frightened ; gen- 
ty I have such long breath.” Then I praised 
her heartily and with the best conscience in the 
world ; for just that part with the long G at the 
close she had done so well, taking the three fullowing 
and connecting notes in the same breath, as one sel- 
dom hears it done, and therefore it amused me doubly 
that she herself should have begun about it. After 





-this Prince Albert sang the Aerndte-lied, ‘Es ist ein 


Schnitter” and then he said I must play him some- 
thing before I went, and gave me as themes the cho- 
rale which he had played on the organ and the song 
he had just sung. If everything had gone as usual, 
Iought to have improvised most dreadfully badly, 
for it is almost always like that with me when I want 
it to go well, and then I should have gone away vex- 
ed with the whole morning. But, just as if I was to 
keep nothing but the pleasantest, most charming rec- 
ollection of it, I never improvised better; I was in 
the best mood for it, and played a long time, and en- 
joyed it myself so that besides the two themes I 
bronght in the songs that the Queen had sung, nat- 
urally enough ; and it all went off so easily that I 
would gladly not have stopped; and they followed 
me with so much intelligence and attention that I felt 
more at my ease than I ever did in improvising to an 
audience. She said several times she hoped 1 would 
soon come to England again and pay them a visit, 
and then I took leave, and down below 1 saw the 
beautiful carriages waiting, with their scarlet out- 
riders, and in a quarter of an hour the flag was low- 
ered, and the Court Circular announced, ‘Her 
Majesty left the palace at twenty minutes past three ;” 
and I went off in the rain to the Klingemanns, and 
had the double pleasure of pouring out all my news 
to them and to Cécile. 
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I must add that I begged the Queen to allow me 
to dictate my A minor symphony to her, as that had 
really been the inducement to my journey, and be- 
canse the English name on the Scotch piece would 
look doubly well. Also, I forgot to tell you how 
just as she was going to begin to sing she said, “Bnt 
the parrot mast go ont first, or he will screech louder 
than J shall sing.” Upon which Prince Albert rang 
the bell, and the Prince of Gotha said he would carry 
it out, and T said, “Allow me,” and carried the great 
cage out, to the astonishment of the servants. There 
is plenty more to say when we meet ; but if Dirichlet 
goes and thinks me a little aristocrat because of these 
long details, I swear [am more radical than ever, 
and call to witness Grote, Roebuck, and you, my 
dear little mother, who will be as much amused by 
all these details as I am myself. 





Verdi on Modern Art. 
INTERESTING LETTER FROM THE COMPOSER. 


We reprint the subjcined remarks and lerter from 
the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ After the death of Saverio 
Mercadante,” savs that journal, “who for so long a 
period was regarded as the patriarch of Italian (es- 
ap mere poem musicians, his post as director 
of the Musical Conservatory at Naples was offered to 
the author of ‘J/ Trovatore,’ ‘La Traviata,’ and ‘Rig- 
oletto.” Signor Verdi, however, too well satisfied with 
the position he has held, and still holds in a great 
measure, as the most popular dramatic composer of 
his time, did not appreciate the honor intended to be 
conferred upon him, and replied to his friend, Signor 
Florimo, who conveyed to him the proposal of the 
directing members of the Conservatory, as follows :” 

Genoa, Jan. 5, 1870.—Dear Florimo: Nothing 
could have flattered my amour propre more than the 
offer of the directorship of the Naples Conservatoire, 
conveyed to me through you, from the professors of 
that institation, and from so many Neapolitan musi- 
cians. It is painful to me not to respond as I could 
wish, but, with my engagements, habits, and love of 
independent life, it would be impossible for me to un- 
dertake so laborious a task. You will say : ‘‘Hlow 
about art?” Very good; but I have done as much 
as I have been able to do for art, and, if occasionally 
Tam to do more, it is indispensable that I should be, 
as before, entirely free. Were it otherwise, you may 
imagine how proud I should be to occupy the posi- 
tion once held by such founders of a school as Scar- 
latti, Darante and Leo. It would have been glorious 
for me (nor would it be just now a step backward) to 
train pupils in the strict and profound, though clear 
and simple studies of those great masters. I should 
have liked, as it were, to stand with one foot on the 
past, the other on the present and future ; for of the 
Music of the Future” I am not afraid. 1 would say 
to young students : ‘‘Practice fugues constantly, as- 
siduously, and to the utmost, until yon have become 
so strong and sure as to subject the notes to your will. 
You will thus learn to compose with freedom, to dis- 
pose the various parts naturally, and modulate with- 
out affectation. Study Palestrina and some of his 
contemporaries ; pass then to Marcello, and direct 
your attention chiefly to recitative: attend now and 
then performances of modern operas without yielding 
to the fascination of florid harmony and orchestra- 
tion, or chords of the diminished seventh—quick- 
sands, or harbor of refage (as it may be) to all who 
do not know how to write four bars without their as- 
sistance.” After superadding a broad literary cul- 
ture, I would say, finally: Write in good faith, and 
(provided you can boast of an artistic organization ) 
you will become composers. At all events you will 
not swell the crowd of mere imitators, or be lost 
among those morbid representatives of our time, who, 
while searching and searching, and sometimes work- 
ing skillfully, yet never succeed in lighting upon any- 
thing new. 

For singing I should also have recommended the 
old school, combined with that of modern declama- 
tion. ‘To putin practice these rules, apparently so 
simple, it would be necessary to superintend with 
so much assiduity that twelve months in the year 
thus exclusively employed would not suffice. With 
my home and personal interests so remote from your 
city, how could I possibly attend to all these things ? 
Be good enough, my dear Florimo, to express my 
great regret to vour colleagues and to the musicians 
of your “bella Napoli” that I cannot accept an offer 
with which I feel so highly honored. I trust you 
will find the man of whom you are in want—one, be- 
fore all, learned and strict in discipline. Licenses in 
counterpoint may pass, and occasionally prove effec- 
tive on the operatic stage ; but in a Conservatoire, to 
progress is to go back to the ancient rules and 
canons. 


Adieu! 





Believe me ever, yours affectionately. 
Guiserre VERDI, 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Marx’s Characterization of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 


BY A. E. KROEGER. 
[Concluded from page 402.] 
Seconp Part.—Wita Crorvs. 

And now, according to the well founded construc- 
tion ofa symphony we. ought to hear the fourth 
movement. Thereby the Ninth Symphony would be 
closed and completed in the manner of the previous 
eight. But quite a different thing was resolved by 
fate and the spirit of the master. 

There he stood at the boundary of his symphonic 
empire. His fate had separated him from men, and 
he had founded for himself this empire, had lived in 
this instrumental world into which he had breathed 
his life and spirit. He had unlocked this life with 
wizard power to the ehtrance of the Idea. These 
beings, that to others appeared mere tools of wood 
and metal, he had made jnto the image of man, ha- 
man souled, so that you often think : now the mouth 
of that instrument must open itself and speak words, 
human words. And yet the instrument was not man, 
was not his like, gave not satisfaction to his often 
erring, often deceived, always love desiring heart. 
Men, men he necded ; that friendly society, which 
he expresses a longing for in his Zast Will, and 
which he always longed for, the brotherly embrace. 
More than all the enchantments of his strange world 
would have been to him that friendly intercourse 
from which fate had remorselessly excluded him. 

This he confesses now. When the Finale of his 
Symphony ought to have begun, a wild cry of the 
orchestra rends the harmony, and breaks with crash- 
ing fury into the peace of this world. A mighty rec- 
itative of the Basses follows with strong emphasis: 
are the instruments to speak? Once more the indig- 
nant orchestra utters its ery and the basses speak 
again, but words not understood. And now fly, 
like the shadows of fleeting clonds, past the vision of 
these speakers, the dream forms of their past life : 
the energetic command of the first movement, in op- 
position to the milder speech of the bass voices ; the 
fairy dance of the second movement, in opposition to 
the greater urgency of the bass voices; and finally 
the evenirg song of the third movement, that) r yer 
fal, tranquil, parting word. And now these speak- 
ers, the first ever called from instrumental life into 
the world of speech, start the melody. 

‘Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium !” 

Not, however, in the tone of that grand hymn, 

which continues : 

‘Hearts on fire, with step of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come !” 

But in altogether a poputar tone. Men, only men, 
in brotherly commanion, walking arm in arm ; this 
is his whole desire now, he is so weary of his sway 
in solitude apart from man! The dall, deep basses 
softly articulate this melody in a half-whispered and 
confiding tone ; it seems like long buried memories 
of youth. It is like a half forgotten song, which you 
hum to yourself as if you wanted to recall all its 
tones again. Then, after the song has passed by in 
atmost self consent, with repetitions of every part by 
the basses (with the violoncellos), and is now repeat- 
ed an octave higher by the united violoncellos and 
violas, a second voice joins it, as if by accident, and 
comfortably walking its own way ; then again anoth- 
er one ; there is here « truly wise intuition of an ar- 
tist’s mind, in opposing this innocent, simple folk- 
song to the highest flight of phantasy, to the most 
powerful and most tender feelings. It tells all, con- 
firms all, that we have dared to unriddle and inter- 
pret, with the certainty of a child’s faith. Those, 
who find no chord in their breast to sympathize with 
it, must be referred to what the sublimest teacher 





said to his disciples : ‘Unless you become little chil- 


dren again, you cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Now for the first time the thought of that life- 
picture,—which in the second movement (407th 
measure) smiled on us so home-like, spreading itself 
out lovely and full of glow, as when upon the long 
absent wanderer from the last height breaks forth un- 
expectedly in the evening sunshine the loved scene of 
home-—becomes intelligible to us. “Zhis we have 
lived through and fought out; thither we are now 
beckoned !” There is a wonderful unity in this 
work, for it is not made work ; Beethoven lived it. 

Gradually other voices juin ; the folk-song blooms 
and grows into gladsome triumph, from which, how- 
ever, a look of tender emotion (poco ritenente) falls 
back upon the past. We have always found Beetho- 
ven purely human, never in an abstract, self-made 
exaltation. : 

For the third time the cry of the rebellious orches- 
tra interrupts. 

But now, when the bass voices come in again, they 
are real human voices; that instrumental recitative 
has become a human word, a human recitative: “O 
friends, not these tones! But let us start others, 
more pleasant, more full of joy!’ Thus cries Beet- 
hoven from out his longing heart. This is the deci- 
sive word ; the master himself has found and uttered 
it. Let none with cheap knowingness sneer at the 
expression of the thought! He who was able to 
conceive it, and who has “spoken with tongues” as 
Beethoven has in this Symphony, is the proper one 
to choose the words for the thought which his deeply 
moved and simple heart has found. 

And now the voices,—human voices, call : 

“Joy, O joy! 
And human voices raise the hymn, 
*‘Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness!” &c. 
in that same simple people’s melody. For that 
which is most profound and grand finds at all times 
its last sanctification and confirmation in the heart 
and mouth of the people. 

The farther progress of the symphony needs no 
closer consideration. The melody is first sang by a 
solo voice (barytone) and closed by the chorus (with- 
out soprano) in the manner of a refrain. At the 
second strophe : 

“He, whom happy fate hath granted, 
Friend to have and friend to be, 
it is again repeated by the solo voices, and again 
closed in refrain by the chorus, this time four-voiced. 
How thoroughly Beethoven had given himself up to 
the thought of this simple folk-song, is here confirm- 
ed, for the words : 
‘Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping 
Counts but one true soul his own! 
Who can not, oh! let him, weeping, 
Steal away and live alone.” 
are sung in tranquil mood to the same melody,—and 
this by the lonely Beethoven. The following verses 
are sung by the solo voices, again with a refrain by 
the chorus, to the same, but varied (figurative) mel- 
ody ; and the final words : 
“Before God the seraph stands,” 
give tothe song a solemn change; the modulation 
takes up the dominant B-flat major. 

Here a very solemn, nay mysteriously intoned 
march rhythm,—a variation of the same melody,— 
leads with considerable expansion to the verses : 

“Joyful, as his suns are fiying 
Through the heaven’s glorious plain, 
Brothers, on your pathway gain, 
Joyfully like heroes vieing.” 
sung by the hero voice of the tenor, with male chorus 
joining in. With breadth and splendor, in fuyato 
style, the orchestra alone bears along the festival 
march to victory, until finally, amidst the stormy 
impetus of the string instruments and the rhythmic 
calls of the wind instruments, the folk-chorus again 
sets in with the first verse, to the simple tane, raising 
and ending it an bacchanalian triumph. 
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Very solemnly and powerfully,—a chorus of 
priests celebrating the brotherly love of all men,—the 
male chorus now intones: 

“Oh ! embrace now, all ye millions !”” 

And when the higher voices ‘of the chorus fall in, 
when all the wind instruments, even the trombones, 
make themselves heard above them in wide octaves, 
while the basses, with the other string instruments, 
in festive elaboration of their dactylian rhythm range 
through the spacious rooms of these grand harmo- 
nies: your soul grows quiet and festive as when you 
hear the sounds of an organ and of a church choir in 
a wide, empty cathedral, lit up by the sunlight stream- 
ing through the lofty windows, 

Finally the chorus crowns the whole in a grand 
elaboration of the first melody, rising to perfectly 
dithyrambic exultation. 

Now, the important point does not lie in all these 
single moments, not in the marvels of instrumenta- 
tion and invention, of which we might tell; but 
rather in the fundamental thought, which occurs at 
the transition from the instramental, the Symphonic 
music, into human music, into Song. Whoever has 
educated himself to recognize thoughts in music, will 
find this transition and dissolving of opposites— 
wherein the instrument strives after the word and 

“the human speech, the recitative has not yet been 
able to tear itself loose from the instrumental manner 
of music—quite as artistically genial as in Goethe’s 
Faust the transition of Helena’s shade into a new 
corporeal substance, or, in Aristophanes’s comedy, 
the descent of Dionysos into Hades. Your eyes see 
the impossibility, and yet you believe. That is the 
triumph of art. 

But the fundamental thought of this work is of 

threefold significance, First, in a biographical way : 
Beethoven’s life-work, in allits breadth and glory— 
yet undeniably accompanied by the never-quieted de- 
sire of the solitary man for the circle of human socie- 
ty. Secondly, in an artistical way: the two halves of 
the tone-realm are weighed in a just scale and united, 
with equal justice to each, so far as each can go. 
Finally, in a purely human way: the human in op- 
position to the external world approves its highest 
claim upon man, and not till then does the external 
approach, dissolve and reunite itself with the human, 
and enter its proper sphere. We cannot seize either 
nature or whatsoever of spiritual life may move around 
and over us, with love and justice, except through 
the Human. 
« Such was the Ninth Symphony. It was composed 
from November, 1823, to February, 1824. Jt had to 
be the last one. For it was the spoken separation. 
Another symphony could have been only a retrogres- 
sion to a previous standpoint. 





Biography of Palestrina. 


(Continued from page 404 ] 
Hardly had he held his post at the Pontifical Chap- 


el for six months when his patron died. Pope Mar- 
cellus, who succeeded him, and whose worth, wisdom, 
and avowed intention of “restoring to Divine worship 
its genuine solemnity,” might have rekindled all his 
hopes, died also on the twenty-second day of his pon- 
tificate, and was succeeded, in May 1555, by the aus- 
tere and stern Paul IV., the same Carrafa, who, as 
cardinal, had re-established the Inquisition. We 
read of him, that he “seemed to know no other duty, 
no other occupation, than the restoration of the old 
faith to its former dominion.” His avowed object 
on commencing his pontificate was the noble one of 
making the reform of the Universal Church and the 
Roman court his chief care; and it used to be his 
boast, towards the conclusion of his pontificate, that 
he had not suffered a day to pass without issuing 
some order towards the restoration of the Church to 
her original purity. Unfortunately for Palestrina, 
there was brought to light, in the course of these re- 
forms, an ancient enactment which prohibited any 
one not in holy orders from singing in] the Pope’s 
choir. The consequence was, that our artist, togeth- 
er with two other married men, were deprived of 
their appointments. Palestrina, who till then had 
thought his position in life secure, found this sudden 





blow almost heavier than he could bear. The faith 
that could support him beneath such a shock must 
have been of no ordinary character. What a temp- 
tation was it for him to abandon the ecclesiasti- 
cal, and take up with the secular side of his call- 
ing! The way had been opened for him already. 
With such a reputation as he possessed, he might 
have established a school at Rome, which would 
hardly have lacked pupils. But nothing could alter 
the bent of his mind, or shake his attachment to the 
Church, to whose service he had once for all devoted 
himself. Retiring to a sorry cottage on the Monte 
Celio, he calmly awaited the return of better days. 

When his health, which had at first suffered se- 
verely from this sharp and unlooked for visitation, 
was sufficiently restored, his friends, to whose assis- 
tance he had meanwhile been indebted for his sup- 
port, procured for him the place of chapel-master at 
S. John Lateran, which then happened to be vacant. 
This was still in the year 1555. He held the post for 
six years, and during that time produced a great 
number of works ; among others, the celebrated Jm- 
properia, or Reproaches, which to this day ennoble 
the solemnities of Good Friday in tha,Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. ag 
To understand this composition, it will be neces- 
sary to take a momentary glance at the ceremonial 
observed in the Pope’s Chapel during the three last 
days of Holy Week. The offices of these three days, 
so arranged that the first, or Thursday office, shall 
begin at fonr on the Wednesday afternoon, are called 
Tenebre. One by one, as each of the appointed 
psalms is concluded, the lights, placed upon a trian- 
gular stand, are extinguished. On Good Friday, 
amidst the darkness so produced, is made visible the 
image of the Saviour. The Clergy approach to do 
reverence on their knees; and while they are thus 
engaged, the Jmproperia of which we are speaking 
are chanted by the choir. They consist of mild ex- 
postulations and rebukes, such as were addressed of 
old by the Redeemer to His people through the 
prophets ; supposed to be addressed now by himself 
personally to his Church :—“‘O my people, how have 
I wearied thee, or in what have I offended thee,” &e. 
Mingled with these reproaches, there rises at inter- 
vals from the assembled people the hymn of the 
Trisagion (thrice holy), being an ascription of praise 
and adoration, offered in response to the reproaches 
of the Saviour by his conscience-stricken and_peni- 
tent people. 

Of course the full effect of this simple but sub- 
lime composition can be realized only on the occa- 
sion for which it was written, and amidst the acces- 
sories by which it is then surrounded. But to hear 
it so sung, we are told by one in every respect quali- 
fied to pass an opinion, “slow, yet bold, fall yet soft, 
with the melting modulation which that choir alone 
can give, produces a feeling of sweet devotional mel- 
ancholy, a mildened emotion, which not even the 
more artificial and far-famed Miserere can excite.” 
The Improperia were first produced in the yeat 
1560, when such was the impression made by them 
that, in the following year Pius 1V., who then filled 
the papal chair, requested the composer to allow a 
copy to he taken for his chapel, where it has since 
been performed every year as a regular stated part of 
the Good Friday offices. 

Those of our readers who would desire further ex- 
amples of the spirit and manner in which this great 
composer strove to give musical expression to the 
services of the Christian year, may find them in the 
Advent anthem, “Canite Tuba,” which is given in 
the collection of motets above noticed, and is con 
sidered hy some of his editors to be the finest compo- 
sition of the kind he ever wrote; or in the equally 
celebrated ‘“‘Fratres Ego,’”’ which have been published 
separately by Novello. This latter composition, nar- 
rating the institution of the Lord’s Supper, forms an- 
other feature in the musical services of the Sistine 
Chapel during the Holy Week, being sung on 
Maundy Thursday. Like every thing else in that 
chapel, it is performed without instrumental accom- 
paniment. The choir, or rather choirs (for it is writ- 
ten in eight parts), draw near to the steps of the al- 
tar, and ranging themselves on opposite sides, give a 
most simple and melodious rendering of the sacred 
narrative, such as aids us most powerfully in the reali- 
zation of the affecting event which it describes. 

In these and the like instances did Palestrina labor 
with undoubted success in the reformation of Church 
music. But he has yet to appear before us in a more 
eminent position even than this. We have hitherto 
spoken of him as the reformer; now, in the year 
1565, during the eventful sittings of the Council of 
Trent, we have to speak of him as the very saviour 
(if we may be permitted the expression), of Church 
music to his brethren. It will be borne in mind here, 
what has previously been said of the general state of 
music in Rome and elsewhere, at the era of which we 
are speaking. Thc influence of Palestrina himself, 





considering the proverbial jealousy of the profession, 
we can hardly expect to have extended beyond the 
immediate sphere of the churches where h> held his 
appointments : in the rest, the abuses and profana- 
tions to which we then alluded, continued to prevail. 
“Jt is no wonder, then,” to quote the words of the 
historian Ranké, “that the Council of Trent took 
offence at the introduction of such* music into the 
churches. In the course of the proceedings, Pius 
IV. instituted a commission, for the express purpose 
of inquiring whether music should be tolerated in 
the churches or not.’ The question was very doubt- 
ful. The Church required that the words sung 
should be intelligible’ —a reasonable request surely ; 
the ordinary plan being to render the holy text quite 
incomprehensible through the contrapuntic maze of 
canon and fugue by which it was enveloped—“and 
that there should be an accordance between them 
(the words) and the music. 

This the musicians asserted was unattainable by the 
laws of their art.” The essence of harmonic music, 
they said, consisted in imitations and fugues, the 
withdrawal of which would be tantamount to its an- 
nihilation. “Cardinal Borromeo was one of the 
commissioners, and his austerity might ogy pave 
led to the adoption of a harsh resolutign.” Fortu- 
nately, however, the cardinal, who with all this aus- 
terity, as the historian terms it, was one of the best 
and wisest men of his Church and day, was at that 
time arch-priest of Santa Maria Maggiore, where 
Palestrina had held the office of chapelmaster since 
March, 1561. The compositions which he had 
heard in this church, no doubt, convinced Borromeo 
that he might safely trust the cause of Church music 
to his hands. Through his influence, therefore, the 
composer was commissioned, on the 10th of January, 
1565, to write a mass such as the council required ; 
and he was at the same time warned that on his in- 
dividual efforts the whole cause rested: “The life or 
death,” as the historian expresses it, “of the grand 
music of the mass,” which, if he failed, was to be 
thenceforth forever banished from the house of God. 
We can easily picture to ourselves, and we must cer- 
tainly sympathize with, the feelings of one so emi- 
nent, and yet so modest as Palestrina, when he thus 
found the very existence of the science which he loved 
with such intense ardor, made to depend on his own 
individual efforts. An affecting record remains to 
prove alike his anxiety, and the source whence he 
sought help; a record which indicates the abiding 
presence of that religious spirit which we have ob- 
served on so many previous occasions, and which, in 
fact, never failed, in whatever difficulties, to sustain 
and animate this thoroughly Christian man. On the 
first page of his MS. the historian has recorded that 
there were found written the words, “‘Lord, enlighten 
mine eyes.” 

The result of his labors appeared in the course of 
a few months, viz.—three masses, of which one in 
particular, the third, was hailed with universal admi- 
ration and delight ; the Pope himself comparing it 
with the heavenly melodies, such as the Apostle John 
might have heard in his ecstasy. This is the compo- 
sition which goes by the name of Pope Marcellus’s 
Mass ; not, however, as the common story goes, be- 
cause written at his behest, and receiving his appro- 
bation. Pope Marcellus, as we have seen, had died 
ten years previously. Still under that title Pales- 
trina did actually dedicate the work to Philip II. of 
Spain ; no doubt from a feeling of gratitude to the 
memory of one who would have been his great bene- 
factor had he survived ; no doubt in the full con- 
sciousness that the mass itself was precisely such an 
one as Pope Marcellus would have delighted to hear. 

(To be Continued). 





Music Abroad. 


LEIPSIC.—Herr Langert’s opera of Dornriischen is in re- 
hearsal at the Stadt Theater, and Herr Laugert has himself ar- 
rived to superintend its production.—At the twelfth Gewand- 
haus Concert, the violinist was Herr Isidor Lotto, who achiev- 
ed a great success at one of the same concerts several years 
ago by his performance of Paganini’s ‘‘Carnival of Venice,” 
but who has since been prevented from ill health from playing 
in public. He performed a Concerto of his own, and the 
“‘Devil’s Sonata” of Tartini. He was much applauded in both. 
The programme included likewise, as mere particularly appro- 
priate to the season, two Christmas Songs for chorus, by Pri- _ 
torius and Schréder, and the Pastoral from J. 8. Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. The principal instrumental piece was 
Schumann’s C majorSymphony. At the eleventh Gewand- 
haus Concert, Mile. Brandes, a young pianist from Schwerin, 
played Schumann’s A minor Concerto, and Weber’s Concert- 
stick. Terr Gura, a baritone from the Stadttheatre, sang the 
grand air from Marschner’s Hans Heiling, and songs by R. 
. The orchestral pieces were Weber's overture to 
Euryanthe, and Beethoven's C minor Symphony. 

A Symphony by Herr Johann Svendsen was performed with 
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considerable success at the twelfth Gewandhaus Concert. It 
had already been previously played at one of the Euterpe Con- 
certs lest year. Although containing some unmistakable 
reminiscences—the first motive of the first movement, for in- 
stance, recalling vividly to the hearer’s mind Schubert’s C 
major Symphony—it affords sa‘isfactory evidence that Herr 
Svendsen possesses both strongly marked individuality and 
considerable talent in the management of the orchestra. Mlle. 
Marie Schréder, from Breslau, and formerly of the Theatre 
Lyrique, Paris, sang some songs by Denizetti and Gordigiani, 
whereat one or two leading musical papers are exceedingly 
wroth, because, they say, such compositions should be pro- 
hibited once for allat the Gewandhaus Concerts. Herr Benno 
Walter, from Munich, played Spohr’s Concerto No. 9, and the 
Ballade and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps. The band performed 
Mendelssohn’s overture, Mveresstille und Glitckliche Fahrt, 


but not in their best style. —The following was the programme. 


of the first Concert [second series] of Chamber Music : Trio, 
C major, Haydn ; Stringed Quartet, minor, Schubert ; So 
nata for Pianoforte and Violoncello (Op. 38], Brahms ; Quin- 
tet for Clarionet and Strings, Mozart.—Lond. Mus. World. 





MUNICH.—Merr Wiillner, conductor of the Royal Vocal- 
Chapel, and of the Roman Catholic church of All Saints, has 
frequently officiited as operatic conductor at the Theatre Roy- 
al, since Herr von Biilow left, last August. He has now been 
definitely appointed Herr yon Biilow’s successor. The King 
has also ordered, as already din the Musical World, 
that Herr Heinrich Porges, on whom the title of Royal Chap- 
elmaster extra statum had been conferred, shall be employed 
as conductor at the Theatre Royal. Herr Porges is a deter. 
mined partisan of Herr R. Wagner, and was sent for by the 
latter, in the autumn of 1867, from Vienna, to act as his col- 
laborator upon the Stiddeutsche Presse, then an official print- 
He will, therefore, be more especially employed to conduct the 
Wagoerian operas. It is said that Siegfried, the second part 
of the Ring derNibelungen, will be positively produced this 
year. The pianoforte score will be published shortly. The 
composer is still working on the third part: Gotterdammer- 
ung. 








Srurrcarpt.—Notwithstanding the exceedingly unfavora- 
ble state of things, 84 new pupils were, last autumn, entered 
on the. books of the Conservatory of Music, which is under the 
immediate patronage of the King. The number of pupils is at 
present 444, only 16 fewer than last winter. Of these 444, 130 
—85 male and 95 female pupils—are studying music as a pro- 
fession. 263 pupils belong to Srurraarpr itself, while 27 come 
from other parts of Wurtemburg; 9 from Baden; 5 from Bava- 
ria ; 8 from Hesse; 12 from Prussia; 1 from Saxony; 1 from Saxe- 
Coburg; 1 from B ; 1 from Hi a; 1 from Austria; 25 
from Switzerland; 1 from Holland ; 8 from France; 35 from Great 
Britain and Ireland; 13from Russia; 1 from the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities ; 87 from North America; and 8 from South America. 
During the winter season, 529 lessons are delivered every week 
by 24 masters and one lady-professor. 
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Wagner on Beethoven. 

Most of our readers have probably heard and read 
of Richard Wagner’s pamphlet entitled “Brerno- 
ven,” published on the occasion of the Centennial 
Celebration. We more than doubt, however, if the 
most metaphysical and German scholar of them all 
has had the courage to work his way through the 
document itself. We must confess we tried, and 
gave up in despair. A German paper, from which 
we make the following extracts, says :—'‘We ques 
tion if the readers of the pumphlet will find their ex- 
pectations fulfilled. For only the smaller half of it 
treats of Beethoven, the other is devoted to a_philo- 
sophical exposition of the nature of music. And 
here Wagner exhibits a most astonishing talent for 
expressing himself bombastically, confasedly and ob- 
scurely. ‘To him the direct expression of the will is 
acry. Willis the one thing that forms the common 
basis of ourselves, and all things without us. A cry, 
i. e. sound, tone, music, is therefore the first, and 
most direct expression of the innermost essence of 
the world. The world of sound is so much above 
the world of light, and so near to the essence of the 
world itself, because it is unbound from the forms of 
the visible world, from space and matter. Could it 
be freed from the shackles of time too, it would then 





be the deepest revelation of the will, 2. ¢., of the es- 
sence of the world, outside of time and space.” (The 
word translated by essence here, is an untranslatable 
German term of Wagner’s own making, so far as we 
know, “Das An-sich der Welt.’’} ‘Wagner therefore 
regards harmony more as real music than melody; 
for the latter, being a succession of tones, requires 
time, and does not express the timeless essence of the 
world as perfectly as harmony, which consists in the 
timeless chiming together of the tones. Melody and 
measure are to W. the fall of music from its primi- 
tive state of harmonic innocence; for with these it 
adopts time, and approaches the plastic art, the forms 
therefore of the visible world, the world of appear- 
ances, and of the intellect only. Real music, accord- 
ing to W., must therefore be one single, uninterrupt- 
edly sounding chord, without rhythmical measure, a 
musical repetition of the ‘Om-Om’ of the Brah- 
mins, for thus it would approach most closely the un- 
changeable essence, the revelation of the will. Pa- 
lestrina’s music, in which ‘rhythmic measure is as 
yet only perceptible through the changes of the har- 
monic succession of chords,’ is to W. a ‘dream-image 
of the world, of the most prophetic character,’ be- 
cause it is most distant from anything like time. 

“We regret to be obliged to object to this, that 
even the mere changes of the harmonic succession of 
chords cannot exist without measure, and so will 
scarcely answer for ‘timeless revelation!’ Music 
only begins with a succession of tones ; single sounds 
are not music, as single lines and colors are not 
painting. If music then is the revelation of the 
world nearest its essence, the musician is the real 
clair-voyant, and Beethoven is considered as the type 
of a musician, because his work was to penetrate 
through the outer forms of music to its innermost es- 
sence, in such a manner that he was able to throw the 
inner light of the clair-voyant back again upon outer 
things, and thus show these forms, too, according 
to the inner significance they bear.” 

Such is the curious philosop ty of the apostle of the 
music of the future. We hasten away without any 
comments, leaving our readers to draw their own in- 
ferences and conclusions. 

Far more satisfactory reading is afforded in the 
various admirable papers about Beethoven from the 
pen of Ferdinand Hiller, which we have copied re- 
cently ;—perhaps the best of all of them on our first 


page to day. 





Concerts. 

Harvarp Mosicat Association. The eighth 
Symphony Concert (Feb. 23) proved one of the most 
agreeable of the course. It algo proved that it does 
not always need tho “attraction” of a solo player, or 
a solo singer, to make a feast of pure orchestral mu- 
sic so enjoyable that no other element is missed. 
The programme was the following : 


Overture to “Medea”. .......-ccesceecescees «Cherubini. 
First Symphony, in C minor, Op. 5........0+.e0e0 Gade. 
Overture to Byron's ‘‘Manfred”’............+. Schumann. 
Entr’acte from the same..... So vcvscerdeceer . 

Suite. for Orchestra, in C, op. 1OL.......eeeeeeeee J. Raff. 


Here were four names, standing for four distinct 
and well contrasted elements. First Cherubini, clas- 
sical in spirit as in form. His Overtures are all 
characteristic introdactions to real, noble musical 
dramas ; and this to ‘‘Medea” is one of his best, 
worthy of the opera, which is one of the noblest and 
grandest after Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven. Con- 
temporary, almost, with the latter: and this reminds 
us, that, in searching in old German musical journals 
for notices of the first productions of ‘Fidelio,” we 
found none until it had been repeated several times, 
and then onlya few lines about it, in which the critic 
seems to have thought it praise enough to call it wor- 
thy of comparison with Cherubini’s ‘‘Faniska,” 
which had just been brought out for the first time, 
also in Vienna, under the author’s own direction.— 
It is an Overture of which one cannot soon grow 





weary,—at least when played so well. (This week 
we were to have a modern Overture to Medea, to 
compare with it). 

Then Gade, the Dane : the same old favorite Sym- 
phony, his first and best;—not heard now for four 
years, although in the meantime two others (No. 2, 
in E, and No. 4, in B flat) have been given in these 
concerts. This time another new one, that in A mi- 
nor, was intended ; but the non-arrival of the parts 
made it necessary to fall back upon the one which 
always proved a sure card with our public, the one 
which Mendelssohn brought out with such enthusi- 
asm at Leipzig, calling it, in a letter to his sister, 
“this most original, most earnest, and sweet-sounding 
Danish Symphony.”—perhaps as good authority as 
the critic in one of last week’s newspapers, who ad- 
mits that “in the Scherzo there was some very pretty 
nonsense—musical bon bons with full complement of 
sugar and jelly, and little indeed of real substance!” 
—The work was never better relished here in Bos- 
ton, for it was indeed admirably rendered. The ro- 
mantic Northern seashore spirit that pervades it, so 
vigorous in the first movement ; full of glorious wild 
abandon in the Scherzo, and of fairy dance and moon- 
light in its Zrio; so finely sentimental in the Andan- 
tino; and in the strong Finale like a summoning of | 
all the clans, with a heroic, grand old Bardie song 
ringing through it, which one of our brave regiments 


.might well have marched to, singing, in the war of 


the rebellion ;—this, in spite of the perfect unity, ar- 
tistically, of the composition throughout, brought it 
in strong contrast with the work of Cherubini. 

Then Schumann, always individual, subjective, 
deep in feeling, imaginative, subtle, taking after Beet- 
hoven, but far less strong and healthful. The Over- 
ture to “Manfred” was too interesting last year to 
be laid aside and out of thought. Of course, if there 
were not something morbid, something passionate, 
impatient, gloomy and spasmodic in it, it would be 
no true rendering of the mood of Byron. But all 
this it has, with a great deal of musical beauty, orig- 
inality and power. It deserves to rank with his 
Overture to “Genoveva,” and will win admirers the 
more that it is heard.—Perfectly lovely after it, a re- 
lief to its dark mood, was the little Entr’acte from this 
Manfred music, full of sweet, reposeful melody ; only 
much too short to pass with a single hearing, consid- 
ering that it had never been heard here before. 

Of the Suite by Raff, one of the new men, there 
will be various opinions. But all will grant that it 
was interesting. It had been played here once be, 
fore only, by the Thomas Orchestra. It certainly is 
fertile in ideas and fancies, and in ingenious forms 
and ways of treatment. The Fugue, which some, on 
principle, might vote rather dry, is a sound, earnest, 
rounded piece of work, and held attention captive. 
The Minuet and the Scherzo are odd enough in their 
freakishness, but have a certain charm of which one 
would like to test the potency a little farther. Per- 
haps the Adagietto is the most original portion of the 
whole ; the Afarch the least so, sounding Wagnerish 
at times, but mostiy commonplace and coarse, and 
too much as if made to order for our street bands. 
The Orchestra had taken great pains with it, and 
succeeded well in mastering its many and peculiar 
difficulties. 


The ninth concert came this week, the programme contain- 
ing: Overture to “Medea,” by Bargiel (new); Contralto 
Aria: ‘Buss und Reu.” from Bach's Passion Music (first time 
in Boston), sung by Mrs. Barry, in the place of Miss Srer- 
Ling, who is unfortunately detained in New York by illness ; 
Symphony in G, No. 13, Haydn.—Part II. Overture to ‘‘Sak- 
untala,’’ Goldmark ; Aria : “Son confusa pastorella,” from 
one of Handel's Italian operas, and Goethe's ‘“Mailied,” by R. 
Franz ; Overture to “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. 

Only one more remains, that for Thursday afternoon, March 
23; and that is to be another Breetmoven Concert, with the 
following programme : 


Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus”’........0..seseeeee «Beethoven. 
Piano Concerto, No. 5, in E flat............+- a“ 
Miss Marte Kress. 
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Overture to “Egmont”. .....06.. cceceeeeeees Beethoven. 
**Pjano Solos : 
a. Chromatic Fantasie and Fngue...... eeee es. Bach. 
b. Polonaise in C, op. 89... .. ..eeee. eee Beethoven. 
Miss Kress. 
Eighth Symphony, in F........ oecceeeece.... Beethoven, 


Mr. B. J. Lane's Concerts, at the Globe Thea- 
tre. The fourth and last of this very pleasant series 
drew an uncommonly large and cultivated audience 
on Thursday afternoon, March 2. This was the 
programme : 


Quintet in B flat major. op. 87............ Mendelssohn. 
Concerto in C major, for three Pianofortes......... Bach. 
Pianoforte Pieces. 

Pianoforte Concerto, in D minor, op. 40. ...Mendelssohn. 


The favorite old Quintet, still associated with the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, was well played, and 
its quaint, ballad-like Scherzando, its very animated 
first and last movements, and serious Adagio were 
heard with interest, though less exciting than in the 
early years of the Club wher it reigned more exclu- 
sively. The Bach Concerto was played by Messrs. 
Lane, Leonnarp and Parker, with quartet and 
double-bass accompaniment,—the three Chickering 
grands arranged en echelons, with the viols in the 
background, making a picturesque artistic group. 
The three pianists had about equal work to do, and 
all went evenly and well, with telling effect, and 
rich, full euphony, except in one or two passages of 
the beautiful and delicate Adagio, where they were 
not quite together, simply for the reason that they 
had not rehearsed it enough together; for, singly, 
each of those three artists was of course more than 
equal to any difficulties which such a composition 
could offer. The strong, exhilarating quick move- 
ments went to a charm; and what hearty, whole- 
some, strengthening and satisfying music it all is! 
If you think it enough to call it homely, convention- 
al, old fashioned, you have yet to become well ac- 
quainted with it. When you are blasé and sick of 
more highly seasoned modern made dishes, you will 
find wholesome and refreshing food in this old Bach. 

For piano solos, Mr. Lang played a couple of very 
graceful, airy, finished little fancies of his own, which 
were much enjoyed, and, in answer to an encore, an- 
other, not (we should think) from the same source, 
which seemed a little tame.—The D-minor Concerto 
of Mendelssohr, was, if we remember rightly, first 
introduced to a Boston public by Mr. Lang, with or- 
chestra, more than a dozen years ago. It is needless 
to say that he plays it very finely now; but the 
Quintet abridgment feebly supplied the place of or- 
chestra. 

And so the pleasant company dispersed, rather re- 
luctantly at thinking that no more such feasts re- 
mained. 

MUSICIANS’ RELIEF FUND SOCIETY. The annual con- 
cert for the benefit of sick and needy musicians, last Sunday 
evening, drew a very large audience to the Music Hall, which 
ought, however, to have been crowded for so good a concert 
with so good an object. The Orchestra was very large, com- 
prising, besides the full Harvard Symphony Orchestra, some 
thirty members of the various theatre orchestras and bands, 
almost a hundred instruments in all. For the vocal numbers 
of the programme, Mrs. West, Mrs. Weston, Mr. M. W. 
Warrney, and the Orpheus Musical Suciety, had volunteered 
their services. The programme, rather oddly composed, but 


rich in good things, with a mixture of things new and curi- 
ous, was as follows : 


Overture, ‘‘Meeresstille,” &c..............Mendelssohn. 
Concert Aria, ‘‘Mentre ti lascio,”” (M. W. Whitney ]Mozart. 
Postludium in F, for Organ, Trumpet, three Trombones 
and Timpani, [first time in America]......Enkhausen. 
F. H. Torrington, M. Arbuckle, W. Briickner, A. Re- 
gestein, W. Saul, W. Stoehr. 

Sacred Aria, ‘‘Praise ye the Lord,’’[Mrs. Weston]Sainton. 
Concertino, for 4 Violins, with full Orch. Ac ..Eichberg. 
J. Eichberg, Schultze, H. Suck, Carl Meisel. 
Overture, “Joseph and his brethren”........ .... Mehul. 


Unfinished Symphony, in B minor....... Franz Schubert. 
Recit. and Aria, “I will extol thee.” from *‘Eli”’...Costa. 
4 Mre. J. F. West. 

Vereinslied, [Orpheus Musical DOD, ci ciccnines Liszt. 
Serenade, for 5 Cellos, Contra Bass & Timpani.Schmenke. 
W. Fries, W. Rietzel, A. Suck, C. Kaltenborn, A. 
Ticindl, A. Stein , W. Stoehr. 

Grand March, ‘Reception at the Emperor’s.”” From 
ROMO. 640s cvceds ee ccccecccescccs ces WAGROF, 


The first part was conducted by Mr. Koppitz, the second by 





Mr. ZeRRAgN. The two beautiful, though somewhat sickly, 
Schubert movements suffered somewhat from imperfect into- 
nation in the oboe ; but otherwise both that and the other 
classical orchestral pieces were very well performed, the great 
number of violins and basses giving a certain richness to the 
mass of tone. The Overture. ‘Becalmed at Sea, and happy 
Voyage,” was heard with real zest. And the honest, musi- 
cian-like old Overture to “Joseph” was well worth revival 
after so many years. 

Of the instrumental novelties, Mr. Eicupera’s Concertino 
(written, we believe, before he came to this country) made the 
most marked impression, and was applauded very warmly. It 
was no easy matter to keep up two or three long, melodious, 
florid movements in four instruments, so nearly akin, and 


numbers about 250, and the orchestra 70, all under the 
direction of Dr. James Pech, to whom is Cue much of the suc- 
cess of the Association. The audience was the most brilliant 
and largest ever seen in Steinway LIlall, everybody going in 
full evening dress. [!] The programmes contain excellent 
sketches of the works performed, by the conductor, this one 
containing a very interesting life of Haydn. 

For the next concert, May 3, the music to ‘A Midsummer 
Night's Dream” by Mendelssohn, and a new Mass by Nieder- 
meyer, are promised. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society have in rehearsal for 
their next concert Haydn’s 12th Symphony, and the overtuie 
A calm at sea and happy voyage’’ by Mendelssohn. 

The following are the programmes of the sixth and seventh 

ianoforte recitals of Miss Krebs at Fteinway's small Hall. 





alike in compass, as four violins ; yet it was skilfully ged 
and with pleasing result, now by power of unison, and now by 
offsetting of pair against pair in happily contrasted motives or 
figures ; the orchestration also was effective. Asustained and 
easy flow of melody, sometimes rather sweetish and Italian, 
characterized the piece ; but the finale was quite bold. The 
four violinists were well up to their task. The same may be 
said of the five Violoncellists, &c.. in theSerenade. The Post- 
ludium for Organ, trumpet, trombones and tympani, was, as 
a novel effect of bold. majestic, stirring euphony, quite inter- 
esting : but the composition itselfis hardly of that earnest, 
manly stuff that could give usa fair idea of such effects as 
used in the Protestant churches of Germany. 

Mr. Warrney sang the Bass Aria by Mozart in the noble 
voice and style which one expects of him. Mrs. West's Air 
was omitted on account of her illness. Mrs. Weston sang the 
Aria by Sainton with simple and refined expression, her voice 
being one of great beauty. But probably the most refreshing 
contribution to the general entertainment was the capital 
part-singing of the Orpheus Club, both of the ‘‘Union Song” 
by Liszt, and the more lovely Serenade piece given for an en- 
core. The March from Lohengrin, with its opposite pairs of 
heraldic trumpets, and all the rumor as of excited throngs 
kept up incessantly in all the strings, made an imposing close. 


NEXT. Mr. James Weatt, the pianist, gives the last of 
three popular concerts, at popular prices, in the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall, this aflernoon. 

The first of Mr. Cart Grogener-CasTeLit’s matinées in 
Brackett’s Hall, d for March Ist, is postponed to 
next Wednesday, 15th. 

Cart ZERRAMN takes his Annual Benefit at the close of the 
Symphony Concerts, namely, on the afternoon of Thursday, 
March 30. Of course he will have the assistance of the whole 
Orchestra, which he has so long and ably led, in rendering a 
fine programme of Symphony, Overtures, &c. Also of the 
famous young Saxon pianist, Miss Marre Kreps, who will play 
Schumann’s Concerto and the A-flat Polonaise by Chopin. 

There are hopes of a nice series of Viottn QuaRTET Matirées, 
or Concerts, soon, by the ListemMANN-HeInDL Quartet :—two 
pairs of brothers, who have played together long and careful- 
ly, and feel together. The programmes will be choice and va- 
ried. Such music will be particularly welcome; for, with all 
the richness of our musical season, there has been an utter 





This young lady is fast becoming known as one of the most 
talented pianists that ever came to this county. On account 
of a fearful rain the sixth one was very poorly attended, 
searcely fifty people being present. 

Sixth Concert, Feb. 18. 


Sonata, op. 81, ‘‘Caractéristique”............Beethoven. 
Miss Krebs. 





Duo: ‘‘Nozze de Figaro”. ........e.eeeeeeeeeeeeMozart. 
Miss Beebe and Sig. Rondolfi. 
Gavotte, G@ mimor.....6. cece cceeees eece ceceeess Bach. 
{Bes Abends’’.....0...ceeeeeeccesceees ss SChumann 
“Home, sweet home”’......... re rity oeeeeeThalberg. 
\ Miss Krebs. 
Ave Maria... .cccccesssseccccccceces ssssoveeesGounod, 
Miss Beebe. 


Andante, with variations, B flat, op. 46......S8chumann. 
Mr. Mills and Miss Krebs. 
Song: ‘Die Thraene’’..........scecesees esses Stigelll. 
er ig. Randolfi. Lies 
Rha le, No. 4, E flat......ssecescccseccccseeeeshisat. 
— >" ‘Miss Krebs. 
Seventh Concert, Feb. 25. 


Italian Concerto....... ssesccseeceeeccees ...J. 8. Bach. 
Miss Krebs. 


Signor Randolfi. 
Etude...... Pobeserseeeccress tecveceseeuesesse COs 
Vas cccccscccsivcscese ocecescecoece - 
Andante, e rondo capriccio ...............Mendelssohn. 
" (Tambourine. .......ceeeeceeee doccee covecece Rameau. 
Home. Sweet Home.........+.+++. eseeeesse. Thalberg. 
«cece ckslent. 


Song. 


Preece eee eee 


There were also some solos and duets by Mrs. Gulager and 
Sig. Randolfi. 

Mr. Wehli continues his recitals at the Union League Club 
Theatre and Booth’s, At the Union League he played the 
“Moonlight” Sonata and pieces by Chopin, Liszt, &c. The 
programmes were the same both weeks. One feature of his 
concerts is that each member of the audience is provided with 
the music to the pieces performed, which is returned at the 
end of the concert J. M. Ww. 


LISZT.—We hear from Pesth : ‘‘I should scarcely venture 
to send you ‘ ical’ communicati from our city, which 
is anything but plentifully supp'ied with good music, were it 
not for the man at the head of musical affairs here, whose 
power has spread far beyond the limits of Hungary, and who, 
teaching the new religion, surrounded by his disciples, is here 

hipped almost like a god. I mean the Abbé Dr. F. Liszt. 








absence of the Quartet element in all the winter's prog’ 
80 far. 

Mr. Atrrep P. Peck, our friend of the Music Hall, has al- 
ready engaged Thomas’s Orchestra, Miss Mehlig and Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, and will engage others, for his Annual Concert, April 
12. 

Mr Peraso’s friends and pupils are to give him a series of 
four Complimentary concerts, at Wesleyan Hall, beginning on 
Friday, April 14, at 4 Pm. 








NEW YORK, FEB. 27 —The second concert of the Church 
Music Association took place at Steinway Hall on Tuesday 


last. The programme comprised the following works : 
Overture ‘‘Jubel”....ceeeeec eee seeeese eee Lindpaintner. 
Mass in ©, NO. L..sseeseeeeeseees So ceseeeses - Beethoven, 
Spring, from ‘‘The Four Seasons”.........+ oeeeeHaydn. 


The solos were sung by Mrs. Gulager (soprano), Mme. Krebs- 
Michalesi (contralto), Mr. Wm. Leggat (tenor), and Mr. Cen- 
temeri ( basso.) 

Lindpaintner was a German composer, born at Coblentz in 
1791. The ‘‘Jubel” overture is a very extraordinary work, 
very brilliant and effective, and founded, like Weber's, on the 
national air, ‘God save the King.” It was first played at 
the 25th anniversary of the accession of William to the throne 
of Wurtemberg, in 1841. 

The Mass in C is of a very religious character, almost too 
much so for the concert room. It formed a marked contrast 
to the “‘lively’’ one by Haydn, played at the Ist concert, 

The “Kyrie” opens in very subdued tones. Towards the 
middie, some excellent crchestral effects are introduced. The 
“Sanctus” is one of the most Icvely parts of the Mass, and 
the ‘‘Agnus Dei’ is particularly interesting from some very 
elegant clarionet passages, and is in the Haydn vein. The 
whole Mass pleased exceedingly It was played at the 3rd 
concert last year, and repeated by general request. 

The “8 *? js absolutely charming. There is not an un- 
interesting passage in the whole work . The solos and partic- 


ularly the orchestral accompaniments are superb. 
The soloists acquitted themselves admirably. The chorus 








The hopes that were d by his per t stay here, have 
so far remained unfulfilled, though not through his own 
fault, and it will probably be some time before his artistic in- 
fluence will make itself felt. The celebrated Abbé has formed 
a musical vourt here, and every Sunday holds a levee, called 
a matinée, at the house of the Minister with whom he resides, 
which is punctually attended by the handsomest ladies of the 
first families, by artists, singers, and journalists. I say punct- 
ually, for tardiness is most severely, and even publicly, repri- 
manded by the Abbé. After High Mass at ten o'clock, which 
he always attends, the hosta of the faithful assemble to see 
and hear the master. Not the 14th of the Louis’ could re- 
ceive his Court with more exquisite politeness, and dignified 
stateliness. Majestically Liszt passes through the rooms, dis- 
tributing friendly noda and pressures of the hand, here an 
embrace, and there a kisson the cheek The latter saluta- 
tion is granted to only a few, and only to those who put the 
hand of the artist to their lips. The kissing of hands has be- 
come quite customary.—Yet whoever has the pleasure of 
hearing Liszt perform alone, forgets for ‘he moment all the 
trivialities in which the great artist pleases himself. Te rare- 
ly plays alone, but generally accompanied by the violinist 
Remenzyi ” 








The History of Music, 
ELEVENTH LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 


(Reported for the Boston Journal Feb. 20.) 

Mr. Paine, last Saturday noon, selected for his 
especial topic of discourse the early French and 
English Opera, and the establishment of German Op- 
era at Hamburg. 

The lecturer remarked that, having traced the his- 
tory of the opera in Italy, from its source to the full 
tide of success, it might be profitable to follow the 
stream of events in other countries where the opera 
had gained an early footing, and where in the course 
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of time it developed certain. national characteristics, 
which contributed in no small degree to the ultimate 
reform brought about by Gluck and Mozart in this 
branch of musicalart. In France,as in other countries, 
mysteries and masques were common for a long time 
previous to the establishment of the opera. Italian 
music was first introduced into France by Rinuccini, 
who went to that country in the suite of Mary de 
Medicis, on her marriage with Henry IV. The first 
regular opera was performed in Paris in 1645, by an 
Italian company introduced by Cardinal Mazarin. 
The pastoral opera, “La finta Pazza,” was sung. A 
few years later the “Orpheus” of Peri was performed, 
and not long after this thefrench began to do some- 
thing themselves independently of Italy, producing 
in 1659 “The first French comedy with music,” as it 
was called, the work of Peter Perrin and Robert 
Cambert. In 1669 Perrin was authorized by ihe 
king to establish an opera at Paris and elsewhere for 
the period of twelve years, and the opening piece, 
written and composed by Perrin and Cambert, had a 
ran of eight months and richly repaid its originators. 
Before the term of vears elapsed, the royal patronage 
was withdrawn and given to Lulty. France did not 
at the outset resign herself to the charms of the Ital- 
ian opera, but for a long time, even until the middle 
of the 18th century, pursued her own independent 
path in the development of a national style of musi- 
cal art. She had no great traditional school of medi- 
eval church music to educate and refine her taste, as 
was the case in Italy, Germany and England, and 
this very sterility in the musical life and oaganization 
of the French turned to their advantage, for in the 
absence of great works of musical art such as their 
neighbors possessed, their musical drama could come 
nearer to its ancient prototype, the Greek tragedy 
with music. John Baptiste Lully was a Florentine 
by birth (1633) and was taken to France, at the age 
of twelve years, asa page by Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans, the niece of Louis XIV. As she did not.like 
his looks she degraded him to the kitchen as an under 
scullion, but us he exhibited great musical talent, he 
was given an edacation in that direction. He be- 
came a member and afterward leader of the King’s 
band of twenty-four violins, and subsequently was 
appointed Intendent of the Royal Music, in which 
capacity he composed one opera every year to the 
text of Quinault, poet, whom he engaged at a liberal 
salary. The king granted him letters of nobility and 
appointed him one of his royal secretaries, a post of 
high honor. His talents as a musician were decided- 
ly inferior to his clear understanding of stage effects. 
He remodeled the form of the drama and had a keen 
insight into the true action of the play. Compared 
with his Italian and German contemporaries, his mu- 
sic makes a very poor show. It was more the work 
of a dilettante than a musician. Nevertheless his op- 
eras remained in vogue for a century. Lully died in 
1687. His most noted successor was John Phillipp 
Rameau, who was born at Dijon in 1683, and died in 
1764. Rameau created a new era in French musi- 
cal art. He studied under Marchand, the celebrated 
organist, and completed his studies in Naples. His 
first opera, produced on his return from Italy, created 
an uproar in Paris, on account of its innovations. 
Rameau was greatly superior to Lully as a musician, 
and was gifted with more talent and invention than 
the older French masters. He wrote thirty-six works 
for the stage. The absolute supremacy of the na- 
tional opera of Lully and Rameau was greatly shaken 
by the introduction of the opera buffa by an Italian 
company, in 1752. “La Serva Padrona,” by Pergo- 
lese, was given with great success, and led to the pro- 
duction of French pieces in the same style, Rousseau 
giving in his adherence to the new fashion by com- 
posing his comic opera, “Le Devin du Village,” in 
accordance with it. Dani, the Italian contemporary 
of Pergolese, came to Paris in 1757, and introdaced 
a new kind of musical drama, in which there was a 
good deal of spoken dialogue. This was the origin 
of the so.called operetta, which was subsequently de- 
veloped by French and German composers. The 
immediate French composers of this kind of music 
were Philidor, whose real name was Francis André 
Danican (1726-1795), Pierre Alexandre Monsigny 
(1729-1817), and, a generation later, André Ernest 
Modeste Gretry (1741-1813), Dalayrac and Grossec. 
The opora in England was under Italian influence 
almost from the outset. It enjoyed only a brief na- 
tive existence under Purcell and Locke, and since 
that period to this day has been in the hands of for- 
eigners, notwithstanding the various attempts that 
have beeen made to raise up a national school worthy 
of the enlightenment of the nation. The lecturer 
ventured the opinion that if as liberal and_ intelligent 
support had been given to English musicians, and as 
much love and devo ion had been shown for the art 
after Elizabeth's reign, as was the case during that 
wise monarch’s lifefime, a great national music 


work already begun by Tallis, Bird, Dowland and 
others. Puritanism could not tolerate art in any 
form, and consequently during its revolutionary 
sway the only noble school of music which England 
could boast of in her history was eut off. Daring the 
rule of the Puritans theatrical performances of all 
kinds were prohibited. The only exception was 
made in 1656 in favor of Sir William Davenant, who 
opened an exhibition which he called “An entertain- 
ment in declamation and music, after the manner of 
the ancients,” which served as a kind of blind to the 
fanatical Paritans. The music to this piece was com- 
posed by Henry Lawes and others. This was fol- 
lowed by “The Siege of Rhodes” in still (2) recitative, 
which was consequently the first real opera sung in 
England. It was not before 1670 that the restrictions 
on stage plays were withheld. Charles ITI. encour- 
aged theatres, music and the other arts, and it was 
during his reign that Locke, Purcell and Carey flour- 
ished, but it was beyond their power to repair the 
loss which English music had suffered during this 
long neglect. The Italians had already gained the 
ascendency, and the opera had become a well estab- 
lished form of music. The Italians invaded England 
in full force, and at last Handel, the master of them 
all, arrived to hold the natives in subjection as a mu- 
sical conqueror. Mafthew Locke was born at Exe- 
ter, and bronght up as a chorister in the cathedral of 








would have grown up to match and far excel the 


that city. His best known works are his opera of 
a" and the music to Shakespeare’s “Mac. 
beth.” 

Henry Parcell, the greatest musical genius Eng- 
land has vet produced, was born in 1658. His masi- 
cal education was completed under Dr. Blow, but his 
genius had shown itself at an early age. While a 
mere boy he composed anthems which are sung to 
this day. His talent for dramatic music was displav- 
ed equally early in life, and his first essay was made 
in this style when he was nineteen years old, in the 
form of an operetta called “Dido and neas,” Pur- 
cel’s church music has ever held an honored place in 
the Cathetiral service of Great Britain. Like Mozart, 
Purcell died young—at the age of thirty-seven years. 
The French opera enjoved only a brief career in Eng- 
land. It disappeared wholly after the year 1690, and 
the Italians began to invade England toward the end 
of the 17th century. 

Henrv Carey was born in 1695. He was the an- 
thor of the words and music of charming songs and 
ballad operas. His melodies have a genuine, popu- 
Jar and national ring. His quaint and lovely song, 
“Sally in our alley,” is as great a favorite to-day as 
it was a century and a half ago, and perhaps is the 
finest specimen of an English song. Chrysander 
justly calls Carey “the king of English minstrels.” 

The opera which had been introduced into Ger- 
many soon after its origin, by Henry Schiitz, did not 
find universal cultivation for a long time, but before 
the Neapolitan masters of the 18th century had arisen 
to overrun Europe with their music and musicians, 
Germany witnessed a brief national development of 
the opera at Hamburg under Keiser, Mattheson, 
Handel and Telemann. It was principally through 
the determined zeal of Gerhard Schott, an influential 
citizen, alderman and jurist of Hamburg, that the 
opera was started and sustained. It lived for a peri- 
od of over sixty years and declined after his death. 
The first abitious experiment in dramatic music was 
made at Hamburg in 1678, when the new opera on 
the Goose market was opened with a musical play 
called “Adam and Eve.”” The words of this piece 
were by the royal poet Richter and the music by John 
Theile. During the first period of the Hamburg op- 
era, the services of the composers Franck, Strangk, 
Foitsch, Conradi and John Siegmund Kusser we e 
also employed. The last named was the foreranner 
of Reinhard Keiser, who was born about 1673 and 
hecame chapelmaster of the Hamburg Opera in 1694. 
Keiser, who was a man of great genius, composed 
about one hundred and twenty operas. John Mat- 
theson was a Hambnrger by birth, and a man of 
wonderfal versatility of talent, being a writer as well 
as a composer, singer and performer. Handel’s first 
opera, “Almira,” was prodaced at Hamburg in 1705 
with marked success, and it was withdrawn to make 
place for his “Nero.” He also composed “Daphne 
and Florinda” for the Hamburg stage. Handel left 
Hamburg in 1706, and went to Italy the same year. 
George Philipp Telemann was born in 1681, and was 
chosen Chapelmaster after the death of the chief di- 
rector, Schott. He was the composer of abont forty 
operas, six hundred overtures, a number of oratorios, 
forty-four Passions, twelve church cantatas, beside 
much other music. 

The musical illustrations to the lecture comprised 
a selection in the arioso style from Lully’s opera of 
“Roland,” a song of Parcell’s from his music to 
Shakspeare’s ‘“‘Tempest,” and a bass solo from an 
opera by Keiser, all of which were sung by Mr. J. F. 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 
Jim. 3. Gto d. F. B. 40 


One of Bret Harte’s productions, set to music in 
what might be called a chant. recitative style. - Im- 
mensely effective if properly sung. Lithograph title, 
with a view of ‘“‘ornery-derned old long-legged Jim” 
and his friend. 

“Say there! P’raps some on you chaps 
Might know Jim Wild ? 
Well, no effence : There aint no sense 
In getting riled ! 
God bless that little Chtirch round the corner. 
Song and Chorus. 2. Ctoe. E. Christie. 

Fine view of the two churches on the title. Sweet 
melody, and fine song, to which the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, quoted above, make an appropriate heading. 

“That little church around the corner 
It stands in beauty there to-day.” 


Little One, Good-night. 3. Gtod. £E. Pabst. 
A sweet little good-bye song, which will apply to a 
pet child, or to a pretty lady, providing she is little. 
“Kise me once before I leave thee, 
And thy spirit bright, 
In my dreams will hover near me, 
Little one, good-night !” 


Norah, Sweet Norah. 2. D tod. W. T. Wrighton. 


Beautiful Irish ballad, that glides easily with the 
voice, and cannot fail to please. 


Instrumental. 


Study inG. Op. 25, No.9. 6. Gb. Chopin. 

Not extremely difficult if played in moderate time, 

but if brought up to Allegro Assai,as marked, at the 

same time playing legato or staccato, putting in the 

accents, crescendos, and observing marks of expres- 

sion, it will test the dexterity of a practised player. 
Quite graceful. 


Blissful Moments. Mazurka Caprice. 6. C. 


Chas. Wels. 


Sent +4, 


A showy piece for exhibiti 





,and 


Four Sonatas: also Aria, Larghetto, Gavotte, 
Corrente for Piano by G. Battista Martini. 4. 
Revised by C. Banck. 
The present number contains the Aria, &c., and al- 
though marked for the piano, as naturally suggests 
the Reed Organ or Organ, for which instruments it 
furnishes useful practice and pretty music. Fi 
Autumnal Tints. 5. Ab. Sydney Smith. 
The melody introduced in the Cantabile is a very 
musical one, is varied afterward in the composer’s pe- 
culiar, dashing, brilliant style. 


Books. 


60 


Tne Pestatozz1an Music TEacnEer. By 
Dr, Lowell Mason and Theodore F. Seward. $2.00 


Throw any crowd of ideas into Dr. Mason's orderly, 
mathematical mind, and they will straightway ar- 
range themselves systematically, follow each other 
logically, and begin to march, as it were, to music. 
The present treatise is adnirably arranged, and gives 
the results of this veteran's half-century's experi- 
ence, in a manner which cannot fail to be under- 
stood. 

Of value to all music-teachers, and, as it applies the 
system also to all branches of study, itis a most use- 
ful book for school teachers. 

Additional chapters, with illustrative lessons in 
Arithmetic, Geography, &c., are furnished the prin- 
cipal of a State Normal School, Mr, John W. Dickin- 
son, 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Music ny Mar. —Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 





Rudolphsen. 


in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 
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